IMPRESARIO

I had not given up my hardware job. I was an impresario only
evenings, Sundays and holidays, and also during lunch hours,
when I went down to the newspaper offices to place the advertise-
ments for my first real concert venture.

My boss, the store manager, was a Mr. Fred Dietz, a music
lover who played the flute and held chamber-music sessions in
his parlor at home. I invited him to the concert.

"Wonderful!" he exclaimed, gazing over the full house. "I sup-
pose those people on the platform are your Society?"

"Yes, of course/' I answered blithely.

My first success was sweet, as sweet and heady as first love. The
curly-haired boy with the violin had not finished his first encore
before I was planning the details of another appearance for him
on the same stage.

This time I did not write Chaliapin. I cabled him.

Not long after I received a cable in reply.

"MEET ME GRAND HOTEL PARIS CHALIAPIN/' it said.

After the first wild excitement subsided and I could feel the
crumpled cablegram in my pocket without a furiously pounding
pulse, I realized that I faced a first-class dilemma.

There was in my bank account a little money, the capital I
had painfully built up to finance my infant concert business. Yet,
Chaliapin had called. Could I ignore that summons?

Secretly I arranged my papers and prepared for the trip. I told
my wife I was going to California. And I embarked on the old
S.S. Lafayette, not third, but second class as befitted a rising
impresario.

Impresario in Paris

The journey was a haze of impatience, of which I remember
only that I landed at Le Havre, took the train for Paris, left my
bag at the Continental and went at once to the Grand Hotel.
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